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hear a report of such a nature, they take an op- 
portunity to acquaint the person concerned 





respective members of the remarkable upright- 
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thereof, before they again report, or be instru- 
mental to spread the same. And in order to 
stop the mouths of all tale-bearers and slander- 
ers, Friends would do well to manifest their 
aversion to such a practice. 
1734.—As there has been heretofore, so there 
yet remains upon this meeting, a peculiar re- 
gard to, and weighty concern for, the offspring 
of Friends, that the rising generation might be 
trained up in the principles and practice of the 
Christian religion. In order whereunto as for- 
merly, so now again, we recommend an humble 
waiting upon the Lord for the manifestation of 
his power and Spirit, and a diligent reading of 
Holy Scriptures in your families ; and that mas 
ters of families, parents, and guardians of chil- 
dren, at proper and convenient opportunities, 
would stir up those under their care to diligence 
herein ; showing them that those sacred writings 
do contain the doctrines and principles of our 
profession ; and explaining to them, as the Lord 
by his Spirit shall enable, the grounds and 
causes inducing Friends to distinguish them- 
selves, by not conforming to the vain fashions 
and corrupt customs of the world ; and that one 
great end of Christ’s coming was, to form to him- 
self a people, who, by their lives and conversa- 
tions, should be patterns of that simplicity, holi- 
ness and charity, which our great Lord himself 
in the most perfect manner exhibited, “leaving 
us an example that we should follow his steps.” 
By simplicity, we understand an inward sincerity 
and lowly disposition of mind, producing that 
plainness of speech, habit and manners, which 
° Christ himself, and his holy apostles, recom- 
mended. By holiness, an internal purity and 
renovation of soul, wrought in us by the grace 
of God ; the fruits whereof are a devout and re- 
ligious behavior, justice, and inoffensiveness in 
all our dealings and conversation. By charity, 
that spirit of love, compassion, and forbearance, 
wherein consists the sum and substance of re- 
ligion, and the introduction of that universal 
peace and good will upon earth, which is the 
great design of Christianity, as well as the badge 
and characteristic of our holy profession. “ By 
this,” saith our blessed Lord, “shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” (John xiii: 35.) 

And whereas the number of Friends attend- 
ing the service of Quarterly and Monchly Meet- 
ings for the discipline of the church is but small 
in some places, we desire that elders would give 
all due encouragement to such younger Friends 
as they observe to be religious and suber in their 
conversation, to attend the service of those meet- 
ings; that so, being inured to the management 



























































their elders, they may be the better qualified to 
succeed them therein, and to supply their places 
and service, when removed. 

And we earnestly exhort all Friends and 
brethren, that, under a living concern of spirit 
for the honor of God, and welfare of his people, 
they diligently watch ower one another for good ; 
and where any weakness or unfaithfulness, touch- 
ing any branch of our Christian testimony, ap- 

years in any making profession with us, let such 
be timely and tende ‘rly advised, and in the 
wisdom of Truth stirred up to their duty. 

Finally, dear Friends, we recommend you to 
God ; to Jesus Christ the bishop of our souls; 
and to the Holy Spirit, the anointing: that, 
being taught and anointed thereby, ye may 
show forth the works of the Spirit ; and having 
done your day’s work in the day-time, ye may 
lay down your heads in peace, and receive at 
last the joyful welcome from our Lord and 






















































































































































of the affairs of the church in the company of 
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Saviour, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” (Matt. xxv: 34.) 

(To be continued.) 


a 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
An Incident. 


It was early spring. My little afternoon out- 
ing wore the outward aspect of a fishing excur- 
sion. One must have some excuse for what one 
does ; some concrete, tangible object must always 
be alleged as the aim of such a tramp down the 
devious ways of a stream; something capable of 
being hit with a hammer must be brought home 
at the end of the day as evidence of ‘the day’s 
productiveness. So only does one satisfy public 
curiosity. But the fish one gets on such trips 
would alone be a beggarly return. ‘To fish, or 
even to land the spoil, is not all of fishing. In 
point of fact, I really, at this minute, find it im- 
possible to remember the size of that day’s 
string. 
uncurling leaves, is still fresh within me, and 
marvellously clear yet are my recollections of 
gurgling water and of soil smelling fresh and 
wholesome. 

The brook (or as people will call it, the 
creek), wanders in many curves downa meadow, 
and slips through the edge of a wood hard by 
the railroad, above Wawa. Horizontal, rami- 
fying, delicate sprays of beeches, and drooping, 
arched branches of hornbeam were clothing 
themselves with tender, lettuce-colored leaves. 
Some of the larger trees showed as yet almost 
no sign of awakening. So immature, so little 
crowded was the foliage, that the bright sun- 
shine came through almost unimpeded; and 
therefore it was that the bank of the brook had 

















claytonia, bloodroot, anemone and waxy dicen- 
tra. These tender woodland flowers have a 
narrow way to walk in, even the way bounded 
by the snowdrifts melting and the tree’s leafing. 
For about the thirtieth time I found pleasure 
in seeing them once more ; and I believed then, 
as I believe now, that this is a pleasure whose 
keen edge would not be dulled by another thirty 
repetitions of the spectacle. 

But to my story. It has waited to be told for 


it is ever going to be. 

At the place, then, where the brook leaves 
the meadow and enters the wood, there is a pool 
where the water moves slowly and with an un- 
ruffled surface. 1 saw within the depths of this 
clear water silvery gleams of light, intermittent 
flashes as from metallic surfaces. I circled 
about, until, looking closely, and with the sun- 
shine in the right direction, I could see quite 
clearly about six or eight large chubs near the 
bottom. I proceeded to the attack by drop- 
ping my hook into the riffle above and allowing 
it to travel down into the pool and sink slowly 
to the bottom. The chubs seemed in no violent 


hurry to leave off their present employment of 


gulping the pure water, and turning lazily on 
this side and on that, and slowly wagging fins 
and tails. I moved down very carefully where 
I could see them. I gave them time. Standing 
there as still as any post, I saw in the corner 
of my eye a curious ripple progressing along 
the quiet surface. It came gradually around 
into full view. It might have been a snake, or 
a frog, or a turtle. But it was none of these— 
it was a muskrat.’ He was abroad in the bright 
daylight. Eyes and nose, perhaps ears, were 
above the water. In absolute quiet he came on, 
and reached a point in midstream within a very 








But the memory of opening flowers and” 










become thickly strewn already with flowers of 


two years, and it is ripe for the telling now, if 





few feet of where I stood. Then he turned 
toward the other bank. He was going ashore 
not ten feet away from me. U tterly oblivious 
of my presence, he was going to behave natu- 
rally. I know I smiled broadly, but beyond 
that I am quite certain every muscle of me was 
painfully still. 

Ashore he went. What a draggled, woe-be- 
gone animal! What a drowned kitten of a rat! 
Water poured from him onto the sand in a tor- 
rent. The fur was, as it were, plastered flat to 
“crate and basket, rib and spine.” It must be 
avery uncomfortable feeling. Presto! Heshook 
himself vigorously as "a dog does, he filled the 
sun-lit air for a second with shining drops; he 
swelled to nearly twice the size. He was a 
splendid fellow, dry as a bone, dressed in the 
daintiest of fur. It was a transformation. Only 
the ends of the hairs had been wet, it seems, 
“ Behold all,” as the French say. 

My eyes were still swelling with surprise at 
these proceedings, and my impatience to know 
at once what was going to happen next was at 
its height (one never can wait patiently, even 
for a second) when he reared up on his haunches, 
nose in air, fore-paws gathered in like a pair of 
fulded hands, and snifled and looked about. I 
was so near I saw his eyes move, and his nose 
work about, as he sampled the atmosphere with 
each nostril alternately. He seemed satisfied. 
He had looked fairly at me, but with eyes that 
saw not, for I made not the slightest movement. 
For the rest, I was “down the wind,” and he 
failed to detect me. Down on all-fours he went. 
I faithfully promise the reader that I was in a 
highly nervous condition during this reconnoitre, 
for I was now greatly desirous of being over- 
looked until the errand of the muskrat might 
become evident. 

A kind of sedge called galingale grows plen- 
tifully about swampy meadows and in sandy 
banks beside our streams. In the springtime 
galingale is still tender and succulent, especially 
about the base of each knot of leaves, where the 
surrounding sand keeps it white like celery. 
This is a dainty bit of provender, no doubt as 
welcome to the muskrat after a winter of gnaw- 
ing upon bark and other dry stuff, as are tender 
radishes and lettuce to our own springtime ap- 
petite. My little four-footed friend begins busily 
to paw up the sand here and there, and to root 
out little clumps of this galingale. He stacked 
them up regularly, all the white and juicy ends 
together. Soon a‘respectable sheaf was gath- 
ered, for he worked rapidly, and like an adept. 
Once more he arose on his haunches, once more 
he swept the horizon with expanded and moving 
nostrils. Then he carried his spoil in his mouth 
down to the water’s edge, and put it upon a 
flat stone. 

Throughout the proceedings there was evi- 
dent an air of daintiness and delicacy, particu- 
larly delightful to see, but not easy to describe. 
The next movement, however, capped the climax. 
He took up these little bunches of galingale, one 
or two at a time, and washed them free of the last 
grain of sand, holding them in his pawsand sway- 
ing them about. As each bunch was washed it 
was laid aside in a new pile. When all had been 
brought to the required state of cleanliness, and 
piled up into a sheaf quite fastidiously regular, 
he took them once more in his mouth, adjusted 
one or two obstreperous and ear-tickling ends 
with his paws, launched into the water and 
paddled off. Back across the pool he went, he 
turned round the end of a projecting stump into 
a tiny cove, he disappeared. Once more I took 


'a full breath. 


















The little episode was at an end. It had lasted 
but a few minutes, yet I found my account in 
it. It is not so often that one is favored to see 
a wild creature at once so near at hand, so ab- 
sorbed in ifs own affairs, so perfectly and de- 
lighttully at ease. The afternoon that affords 
such an opportunity I must decline to consider 
barren. 

So cogitating, I began to draw in my line and 
to take down my rod. ‘Those chubs remained 
unbeguiled in their pool. For aught I know, 
there they remain until this day, gulping the 
water lazily, turning on this side and on that, 
slowly wagging t tails and fins. 


we G FB, 
To the Lovers of Light and Truth. 


(Concluded from page 203.) 

God is true, but the priests who have pre- 
tended to be shepherds have been liars, and that 
is the sad reason why the new covenant never 
could go in effect. Priestcraft being kept 
alive has stung the progress of the Gospel and 
will do it as long as it exists. The mankind 
will never enjoy the complete blessing of the 
Gospel, before they repent of their wickedness 
and turn away from priesteraft and other in- 
ventions, to the all-sufficient Light of Christ in 
themselves, which is God’s gift for man’s salva- 
tion, an antidote against the seed of sin. 

In the early days the apostles warned against 
outwardness, that cancer on the great Gospel 
dispensation. It was hard to labor against such, 
because the people’s miud was so superstitious 
and used to such; but as everything is pos- 
sible with God, many were enabled in these 
days to see and behold the glorious kingdom of 
God in peace and righteousness, and ‘worship 
Him in Spirit and in Truth. 

True spirituality has no outward rule, it is 
inward in man with his Lord, and from its 
effects proceedeth the righteousness of man. 
When the first apostles had fought a good fight 
they left, but in consciousness about perilous 
times to come they had given written revelation 
to the children of Light in all ages, and pre- 
dicted the happiness of mankind after the con- 
fusion had fallen. But many false prophets are 
preaching about a millennium reign of Christ, 
when peace and righteousness shall rule on earth, 
still they are just in opposition to that blessed 
condition, which would be a consequence from 
everybody’s knowledge of the Lord, which 
knowledge only can be brought forth through 
the Light and Life of Christ in men! When 
men will repent and turn away from priest- 
craft’s outward rule to the inward rule of the true 
Light, then peace and righteousness will be gen- 
eral on the earth, as it is now in those few who 
follow the Light of the world and live and grow 
and act righteously, having no guile in their 
mouth. 

Baal’s priests cried aloud to their god but 
he would or could not hear them—so cannot 
the god of priestcraft hear his worshippers. 
Elijah was not a man with many words, but, 
his short prayer was sufficient and effectual, as 
true prayer always is, for it comes from God 
and goes to God. 

The prophets of old did know that the Di- 
vine dispensation of Light did not require any 
outward show and ceremonies, and though such 
than existed with permission of Jehovah, they 
still cried against such. 

Now, when we live under a spiritual dispen- 
sation will priestcraft still try to plead for his 
own organization which is man made and has no 
sanction or permission from God. The tenor 
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of the teaching of the prophets and apostles is, 
that only one organization was permitted and 
that has passed away. But Christ’s teaching is 
God is Spirit and must be worshipped in spirit, 
and those who use vain repetitions befure the 
congregation are like Baal’s priests. 

Truly the all-sufficient universal and saving 
Light of Christ will lead the obedient to happi- 
ness here and hereafter. Those who have got a 
message of wisdom from God of light, they may 
speak, but no human authority can add to their 
Divine call. Men cannot hire such prophets to 
preach the word of God in their own will, for 
those that go by man’s will are not true. A 
spiritual man must be perfeot with regard to 
spiritual things, he cannot intermix anything of 
earthly nature. 

When people become self-satisfied and luke- 
warm they lean on outward things and forget 
their first love. Man shall remain in his sorrow 
until the Light dispels his trouble, if they ever 
shall advance in the straight and narrow way 
and become spiritual men. No man can relieve 
another man from his sorrows, he can only 
direct and encourage the sufferer to follow the 
Light of the world, the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. Where God 
is, there is order, and the Spirit of the just 
makes men subject to the order of God. And 
where the sun of righteousness shineth there a 
brother needeth not to teach a brother and say 
Know the Lord! because the Lord is known 
and glorified by his children walking in the 
Light of the world. 

We live under the new covenant of Light, 
and Life; and death and darkness seem still to 
rule: because men will not recognize and own 
God in his light, for which reason He reveals 
nothing to them. We read how the prophets 
did foresee the glorious condition of the new 
covenant and how bright their views were in 
the Light. And when we read how Job and 
those with him in that remote age understood 
that the inspiration of the Almighty gave under- 
standing we may well conclude that no priest- 
craft had told them so. 

Now when Job and those with him were so 
enlightened in their age how much more would 

the people be enlightened in the Gospel age if 
they would follow the true Light and wisdom! 

We cannot expect that people shall be wise 
unto salvation by submitting to outward rites 
and ceremonies in an age where such are not 
required, but it is in spirit and in Truth the 
Father of Light and Spirit will be known and 
worshipped. Gerizim, Jerusalem, golden calves 
and holy churches all sink in the sea of the 
past, and the ocean of Light will cover all! 

Now the people are eating of the tree of 
knowledge having taken the Scriptures for rule. 
They go on and ‘make out from the Scripture 
what best suits the carnal mind. Some have 
made out that man is a material being al- 
together; a future life must come out of some 
material particle, since the body has laid in the 
dust and mixed with the dust for even thou- 
sands of years. . Happy those who have 
known the Lord, whose power is over all weak- 
ness and death and whose Seed shall rule forever. 

The human race will be in perfect glorious 
condition when every one shall know God and 
not need hired men to preach for them. The 
present generation will generally sneer and 
frown at such talk, but coming generations, who 
through obedience have triumphed over the 
darkness shall rejoice in those bright days when 
night shall be no more. 
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From FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER and JOURNAL. 


The Story of Frances Slocum. 
(Concluded from page 203.) 

Ma-con-a-Qua—for this has long been her 
name, and she remembers no other—does not 
know how many years she has lived, but she 
begins to feel old and broken, and under the 
impression that she has not much longer to live 
she feels at last not unwilling that her white 
relatives should know where she is. In Janu- 
ary, 1835, there comes to her house a white 
man named Ewing, who asks and obtains per- 
mission to remain over night. Col. Ewing had 
long been a trader among the Indians, and un- 
derstands their language. His attention is at- 
tracted by the complexion and hair of his 
hostess, who in every other respect seems like 
an Indian. In the absence of the other mem- 
bers of the family, he questions her, and she 
reveals to him the secret she has so long guarded 
lest she might be discovered and removed from 
her friends. She tells him that her father’s 
name was Slocum, and describes his appearance, 
stature, complexion, color of hair, and the broad- 
brimmed hat he wore. Says that when small, 
she was carried away from her father’s house, 
which was near a fort by the Susquehanna 
River, and gives him an outline of her history. 

With the hope of bringing the matter to the 
attention of interested persons, Col. Ewing wrote 
a letter to the postmaster at Lancaster, Pa. 
giving an account of his discovery, but that 
gentleman regarded the letter as a hoax, and 
varelessly threw it aside. Two years later he 
died, and his wife, in overhauling his papers, 
came upon the letter and caused it to be pub- 
lished in the Lancaster Intelligencer. In this 
way it came to the attention of one who knew 
the Slocums of Wilkesbarre and the story of 
the lost sister, and he immediately sent them a 
copy of the paper. It can readily be imagined 
that it produced a profound sensation. There 
seemed to be no reason to doubt that the stolen 
little Frances, of whom there had not been the 
smallest tidings for nearly three score years, 
was found at last, and steps were speedily taken 
looking toward her restoration. Four brothers 
and one sister, all older than Frances, had died, 
but there remained three younger brothers, Jo- 
seph, Isaac and Jonathan, and one sister, Mary 
Slocum Town, five years older. At the time of 
the abduction, Mary took Joseph in her arms 
and ran away from the Indians with such celerity 
as to excite their laughter. At this time she was 
living in Ohio, as was also her brother Isaac, 
though not in the same vicinity. It must be 
remembered that sixty years ago from the Sus- 
quehanna River to central Indiana was a great 
journey. It was arranged by correspondence 
that Joseph should make the journey in his 
carriage, taking Mary in by the way, and that 
Isaac should go by public conveyance, and meet 
them at some place near the objective point. 

In due course of time they met at Peru, a 
small village, nine miles from the Reservation. 
Taking an interpreter with them, they went to 
the house of the Indian queen. She had regained 
her health since her interview with Col. Ewing, 
and with it, to some extent, her unwillingness 
to risk a possible return to civilization. They 
found her cold and reserved, and apparently 
suspicious that some treachery might be lurking 
in the background, and while her sister wept 
and her brothers walked the floor with emotions 
too deep for utterance, she seemed stvical and 
indifferent. She told her story, however, through 
the interpreter, and the identification was com- 
plete down to the minutest particular. The one 
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an injured fioger on her left hand. When a 
child at play, the end of the finger 
mashed by a hammer in the hands of one of 
her brothers, by which the vail was permanently 


lost and the finger otherwise disfigured. 















answer very promptly as to the cause of i 








about her affairs with an unconcerned manner, 
paying but little attention to her visitors, and 
the rest of the household followed her example. 
Only once did she show any emotion. She was 
asked if she would know her name if she were 
to hear it. She said, “It is a long time, I do 
not know.” They then asked if it was Frances, 
and her face lighted up with a smile as she an- 
swered in the affirmative, and repeated it as 
nearly as she was able. She was well dressed, 
in Indian fashion, had several pairs of rings in 
her ears, was of short stature, hair somewhat 
gray, eyes bright fur her age, teeth remarkably 
good, face much wrinkled and weather-beaten, 
but fairer than might have been expected. 

Before leaving, the company arranged to 
have their Indian relatives make them a return 
visit in Peru. In this interview Frances was 
much less reserved, the then chief of the tribe 
having assured her that she need have no fears. 
They obtained more particulars of her life and 
experience, and expressed to her a strong desire 
that she should go with them, offering to share 
their property with her, and have her remain 
permanently, or return after a time to her 
present home, as she might prefer. But she 
would not consent to go; said she was an old 
tree and could not move about ; she was happy ; 
her daughters and grandchildren were there; 
the graves of her sons and her husband were 
there, and she wished to lie beside them, where 
the Great Spirit would know where to find her. 
Her daughters confirmed her decision. “ The 
deer cannot live out of the forest,” one said ; 
“the fish dies quickly out of water,” said the 
other. Brouriette said, ‘‘ Her sons are dead, 
and I stand in their place to her. I will main- 
tain her well as long as she lives.”’ It was, in- 
deed, plain that she soon wearied of even this 
temporary contact with civilization, and longed 
to get back to her retired home. 

The Slocums left her with mingled emotions 
of pleasure and pain. They had, indeed, found 
their long-lost sister, but she was to all intents 
and purposes of another and inferior race. In 
appearance (save complexion and hair), in lan- 
guage, in habits, in modes of thought, expression, 
feeling and action, she was an Indian. 

In 1839, Joseph Slocum made a second visit 
to his sister, taking with him his daughters 




















































































































































































































































































































middle life, the latter a girl of twenty. It was 
a weary journey of twenty days, but the visit 
was much more satisfactory than the previous 
one. Frances had word of their coming, and 
received them with great cordiality and decided 
manifestations of pleasure, as did also the other 
members of the family. The daughters showed 
great interest in their white cousins, and all 
seemed more than willing to impart any in- 
formation concerning themselves that would be 
of interest, either in regard to their history or 
their present condition. In return, they seemed 
anxious to learn everything possible about their 
relatives and the ways and customs of white 
people. 

The visitors remained one day, and then it 
was arranged that Frances and her eldest daugh- 
ter and her husband should go with them to. 























































































































certain test they had always borne in mind was | Pennsylvania. 


Hannah and Harriet, the former a woman of 
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The trip was made on horse- 


back, Frances seeing to it that her nieces were 


had been | suitably equipped, while she herself rode a man’s 


saddle, Indian fashion. 
had vanished, and it would be difficult to say 


There | which party was the more interested in the 
was the deformed finger, and she was able to | other. 


The intercourse was as free and familiar 
as was possible where conversation had to be 


Except when answering questions, she went | carried on mainly through an_ interpreter. 


Frances urged her brother to come and live 
with her, saying she would give him half her 
land, which would have been a gift of no mean 
proportions; and the daughter took a great 
fancy to her cousin Harriet , and asked if she 
would not stay and take the place of her own 
daughter, who had been cruelly poisoned, as 
before stated. After a day or two, the parties 
took leave of each other, and never met again. 

A few years later, the Miami Indians were 


moved west of the Mississippi River by the 


government, and their title to the reservation in 
Indiana extinguished. When this was done, 


Joseph Slocum brought his-sister’s case to the 


attention of members of Conzress, some of whom 
became greatly interested in her behalf. John 
Quincey Adams made a most stirring and elo- 
quent speech on the occasion. The “result was 
that one mile square of the reservation was set 
apart for Frances Slocum and her heirs forever. 
She was thus amply provided for, but after the 
tribe had removed, and she was encompassed 
by whites, who showed her no respect, she be- 
ame suspicious and unhappy, and sent to her 
brother Joseph to come and protect her from 
the wiles of surrounding civilization. He could 
not go, but George R. Slocum, the youngest son 
of her brother Isaac, settled there and took 
charge of her affairs. But she could not, in her 
old age, readily adapt herself to conditions so 
greé atly different from those she had been accus- 
tumed to, and when sickness befell her she 
refused all medicine, saying she did not wish to 
live any longer. She died March 9, 1847, and 
her eldest daughter survived her but four days. 
Her youngest daughter, who was known in 
later years as Jane Bandy, died in June, 1877, 
aged sixty-two. Some of her descendants were 
living at Reserve, Indiana, a few years, since by 
the name of Godfrey and Tawetaw. 

Joseph Slocum was a prominent man in 
Wilkesbarre. He was a farmer and blacksmith, 
but nevertheless held the office of county judge 
for several years. A township and a post-office 
in Luzerne C ounty were named in his honor. 


His wife was Sarah Fell, of Bucks County, 

Pennsylvania. He died Ninth Month, 27th, 

1855. GrEORGE D. BROOMELL. 
CHICAGO. 
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James Scribbens. 
Extracts FRoM A Lerrer WRITTEN BY 
Tuomas B. GouLp To Joun L. Kire. 

Thou mayest suppose that I have been un- 
mindful of thy request, to give thee an account 
of James Scribbens; but notwithstanding the 
delay, it has not been forgotten ; although, 
being compelled to rely upon tradition, after 
taking some pains, I find myself wholly unable 
to tell thee even where he was born, or when he 
died. The anecdotes which I have heard of him 
were chiefly related to me by several worthy 
Friends, 
each other, but all substantially agreeing : That 
he was a man of very small natural talents in- 
deed, not having common sense, or being capa- 
ble of procuring his own livelihood or even 
knowing when he had eaten or drunken suffi- 





By this time all reserve | 






















since deceased, and independently of 
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Ss 
ciently; but that he had a very striking, con. 
vincing and remarkable gift in the ministry con- 
s | ferred upon him, under “the exercise of which 
it was no unusual occurrence for him to bring 
tears from the eyes of the audience to such a 
degree, that there would be wet spots upon the 
floor between the benches on which the people 
sat; although, on his first rising, his appearance 
was so contemptible, and his matter so incoher- 
ent, and sometimes (apparently ), so nonsensical, 
that it produced laughter among those who 
were assembled. 

But the old man would pull the cap which 
he wore on his head, one way and another, and 
say to such as made themselves merry, “M 
good Master has not come yet. When He does 
come you will laugh on the other side of your 
mouths !”—which was gener rally verified as the 
Life and Power arose into dominion ; the ex- 
cellency of the Power being rendered more ap- 
parent by the manifest weakness of the instru- 
ment made use of that no flesh should glory in 
the Master’s presence. 

Abigail Rob!nson (Mary R. Morton’s sister), 
a very superior woman, and an excellent min- 
ister, who lived and died in this town, told me 
many years ago that when James Scribbens had 
a concern to travel as a minister, Peter Davis 
(of whom Joseph Oxley makes honorable men- 
tion in his Journal), and who was John Wilbur's 
grandfather, generally, if not always, went with 
him, for she added he was not capable of taking 
care of himself out of meeting. A. Robinson in- 
formed me they were wont to lodge at her ma- 
ternal grandparents, Thomas and Mary Rich- 
ardson, which was at that time the house for 
Friends of note to lodge at. T. and M. R. being 
truly honorable elders, and he was for a long 
time Clerk of the Yearly Meeting. Their house 
was thronged with company of the best and 
most discerning kind. Yet it had been handed 
down from them to Abigail Robinson that (I 
think on more than one oecasion) after James 
had been powerfully engaged in testimony in 
the large public meeting during Yearly Meet- 
ing week on returning to his lodgings, before 
a room full of company, he boasted that he 
preached, and that he preached excellently, too. 
“No, James,” said Mary Richardson, “ thou art 
mistaken. Thou hast not preached this day.” 
Why, he was sure he had, and that he did it 
well. “ No, James, it was thy gift that preached,” 
said M. Richardson. On one occasion of his 
being at Newport, I think, it so happened cm 
got into the street alone and being met by 
envious priest, who was aware of his emi 
weakness, the priest challenged him to a public 
dispute in relation to Friend’s principles and 
doctrines, which he readily accepted. A time 
and place were fixed upon the spot, and James 
ran home to his lodgings, and reported it to his 
friends, who not a little alarmed at the intelli- 
gence told him it would never do; that the 
priest was a man of sense and learning, and 
would certainly get an advantage over him, 
and that he must consider his own infirmities 
and the honor of Truth. But James was in- 
flexible, and quite confident of success; said 
that he had accepted the challenge, and it 
would be dishonorable to flinch; and not only 
so, but that his good Master would stand by 
him and support his own cause.” Friends 
finally yielded and bore him company, and in 
the language of my informant he came off en- 
tirely victorious. 

J. Scribbens belonged to South Kingston 
Monthly Meeting, and lived sometimes “with 
one Friend and-sometimes with another, in dif- 
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ferent parts of the Narraganset country. He 
was usually employed in some way which did 
not require much skill or thought; and at one 
time while residing in the family of a Friend 
who lived near one ‘Dr. MacSparran (an Episco- 
alian missionary who was sent over from Eng- 

land by the “ Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts,” and settled in Narra- 
ganset, in 1727, I think, and appears to have 
been a learned and eloquent man), and being 
engaged in repairing a breach in a stone wall 
(or fence), by the roadside, the doctor, who en- 
tertained a most contemptible opinion of the 
Quakers in general, and of James Scribbens in 
particular, in passing by on horseback, reined 
up his horee, and thus accosted him: “ Well, 
James, how many tons of pudding and milk 
will it take, to make forty rods of stone wall ?” 

whereupon James dropped the stone which he 
held in his hand, and looking at the self-suffi- 
cient doctor, said, “ Just as many as it will take 
of hireling priests to make a Gospel minister! 

It so happened that a man of note and learning, 
whose name I have forgotten, although I think 
he was a lawyer and a statesman, and eminent 
in both respects, attended a meeting in which 
J. 8. preached, and was so affected by what he 
heard, that at the close of the meeting he re- 
quested some Friend with whom he was acquain- 
ted, to introduce him to the speaker, commend- 
ing the sermon in strong terms, and remarking 
that so great a preacher must be a very sensible 
and learned man, and that he wished to have 
some religious conversation with him and to 
ask him some questions. The Friend, whose 
name I have also forgotten, endeavored to di- 
vert him from his purpose, by explaining the 
nature of our principles with regard to the 
ministry, that it was neither natural or acquired 
abilities, but the reception of aheavenly gift, 
and the renewed extension of Divine favor, 
which rendered the labor of our ministers so 
weighty and powerful, that they were not how- 
ever always alike favored; that this gift was 
sometimes bestowed in a remarkable manner, 
not only upon illiterate men, but upon those of 
small natural understanding ; so that if he were 
introduced to such in private, after witnessing 
their public services, he would be at once sur- 
prised and disappointed. It was difficult to put 
the enquirer by, but at length the Friend sue- 
ceeded, telling him that J. S. would probably 
attend a meeting at another place the next day, 
Ithink. To that meeting the interested man 
followed James Scribbens, who was again en- 
gaged in testimony, in such a way as to increase 
the desire he felt to be introduced to and con- 
verse with him; the Friend who had invited 
him to attend the meeting found it still more 
difficult at this time to prevent their coming in 
contact with each other, than before. But finally 
succeeded, and also gave similar information of 
another meeting at some distance, to which J. 
8. was bound. 

This meeting proved to be a time of more 
eminent favor than either of the others, and 
at the close of it a determination was manifested 
to converse with James, which the Friend could 
no longer resist. He introduced them at a 
Friend's house, where I think they all dined, 
but he whose feelings had been so wrought 
upon, and whose expectations had been raised 
tosuch a height, manifested his surprise and dis- 
appointment, upon attempting to enter into re- 
ligious conversation with J.S., by exclaiming 
to the Friend who had done his best to prevent 
it “ He is a fool”—and instead of putting diffi- 
cult theological questions to this weak but some- 
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times highly favored instrument for solution, he 
simply asked him the meaning of some ordinary 
words in the English language, to which James 
with great simplicity replied that he did not 
know. “ But,” said the inquirer, “ you made 
use of them in your preaching to-day.” “ Very 
well,” said J.S.,“I knew then.” In the con- 
clusion this man confessed that he had read 
many books upon the subject, but his acquain- 
tance with J.S. had furnished the most con- 
elusive evidence of the truth of the Quaker 
doctrine of Divine immediate revelation he had 
ever met with. 

It is said there is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous; and so it is related of James 
Seribbens, that while riding in the woods, he 
was sorely afHicted with the toothache; and 
verily thinking he should not live, he dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to one tree, and lay 
down under another to die. Directly it oc- 
curred to him, that if he should die there, peo- 
ple would say that he died drunk, and what a 
reproach it would be! So he got up, and with 
a piece of chalk which he took from his pocket, 
wrote upon the tree, Bag vom Scribbens died 
with the toothache, and lay down again to 
die.” By and by his tooth became easier ; he 
mounted his horse and rode off, leaving the 
notice of his death and the cause of it plainly 
inscribed upon the tree. 

Now although I have, in a bungling way, 
without regard to order and method, put down 
the chief of what I have heard respecting J. 8., 
yet I want thee distinctly to understand, that, 
even if thoushould think it worth while to print 
any part of it, [ shall expect thee to put it into 
better shape than this for the press. The last 
anecdote and several other particulars | have 
merely noticed, to give thee as full an idea of 
the man as I well “could, with the scanty ma 
terials at command. 


IN CLO QUIES. 

Should sorrow o'er thy brow 

Its darkened shadows fling 
And hopes that cheer thee now 

Die in their early spring ; 
Should pleasure at its birth 

Fade like the hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth ; 

There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


If ever life shall seem 
To thee a toilsome way 
And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day; 
If, like the weary dove. 
O’er shoreless ocean driven, 
Raise thou thine eves above; 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


But, oh! if thornless flowers 
Througheut thy pathway bloom 
And gaily fleet the hours, 
Unstained by earthly gloom, 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor world be given, 
Nor always be forgot 
Thy better rest in heaven. 


When sickness pales thy cheek 

And dims thy lustrons eye, 
And pulses low and weak 

Tell of a time to die, 

Sweet hope shall whisper then, 
“Though thou from earth be driven, 
There’s bliss beyond thy ken; 
There's rest for thee in heaven.” 
Christian Work. 
ace Jae. 

In Cheshire, I lodged with our ancient Friend, 
Thomas Briggs, often mentioned in George 
Fox’s Journal; and the good old man told me 
in the morning, he had been much concerned 
that night praying to the Lord for the whole 


Society of his people-—B. Bangs. 





From “ Friends of a Half Century.” 


George Cornish. 

Neither so highly gifted, nor so widely known, 
as many of his contemporaries, George Cornish 
yet held a place in the respect, esteem and con- 
fidence of his neighbors and those who knew 
him most intimately, which many of higher ac- 
complishments have failed to reach. He was a 
native of Redruth, in a mining district of Corn- 
wall, and was born there in 1801. He was not 
born a Friend, but his father joining the Society 
by convincement, his children were also received 
into membership, and as George grew up to 
early manhood, he became firmly convinced of 
the rectitude of the profession into which he 
had thus been introduced, and his attachment 
to the Society and concern for its well-being 
continued to grow stronger with advancing 
years, 

During his school days at Sidcot, as he says 
in memoranda written during his last illness, 
the Divine fear working in his heart, he became 
very thoughtful, and deep religious impressions 
were made on him by the visits of ministers, 
especially of Priscilla H. Gurney. 

At the age of fourteen, he left school and was 
set to work in his father’s workshop as a copper- 
smith, 2otl he continued in that and the kindred 
occupation of iron-monger and tinner, at Red- 
ruth, throughout his business life. 

In early manhood, his religious convictions 
deepened, and he felt a clear call to the work 
of a minister of the Gospel, but for a length of 
time he held back, feeling as though he never 
could yield to the Divine | requiring. One First- 
day morning, observing several Wesleyans re- 
turning from their chapel, he said to himself, 
‘If Ll were a Methodist | could be a preacher, 
but in our meetings I cannot.” Then, as in a 
moment, his feeling of being called to the work 
was distinetly t: aken aw ay, and for some years 
he ex x perienced much conflict and distress of 
mind. During this time he met with a narrow 
escape from an awful death. He writes: 

“T was returning on horseback from a mine 
where I had been on business, when a dense fog 
came on, and I could not see the way. There 
appeared to be a path, apd the horse was going 
at a good pace, when he stopped very suddenly. 
I was startled, and dismounted to see what was 
the matter, when, lo! the sea was before me, 
and a steep, high cliff about two feet from the 
horse’s head. Had not the horse stopped, in 
another moment we should have been precipi- 
tated over the cliff into the sea.” 

He felt in this striking deliverance a fresh 
call to entire surrender to the Lord’s will, but 
there were yet other lessons of discipline for him 
to pass through, in order that he might be pre- 
pared for that whole-hearted obedience to his 
Heavenly Master to which he was eventually 
brought. His wife had joined the Society of 
Friends, and was deeply taught in the school of 
Christ. She and her infant child died about 
a year after their marriage, and George Cornish 
was plunged into the deepest sorrow. Thus, 
chosen in the furnace of affliction, he was ready 
to respond when the call to become a public 
witness for Christ again came to him, and he 
was recorded a minister in — As his gift 
grew with exercise, he could say, with one more 
highly gifted than himself, that his speech and 
his preaching “ were not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom.” Yet, as he waited from time 
to time to receive his message from his Divine 
Master, and sought for the life and power of 
his Spirit in delivering it, though unadorned 
with eloquence, it often reached the witness for 
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God in the hearts of the hearers, and became a | 


message of life and peace to them. Thus it was, 
that, as he travelled up and down in the west- 
ern parts of Cornwall, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in company with his friend James 
Veale or others, an open door was set before 
him amongst the various dissenting congrega- 
tions and in their numerous chapels, some small 
and some very large, which are so conspicuous 
a feature in the towns and villages there. 

So highly did he come to be esteemed among 
these, that there was hardly a chapel in the dis- 
trict that was not gladly lent to him for his own 
meetings, or for the use of Friends whom he 
was assisting in their service, and even First- 
day services, whether in one of “ Billy Bray’s” 
little chapels, or in larger houses with congre- 
gations numbering up to two thousand, were 
not unfrequently and with ready willingness 
replaced by “ Friends’ Meetings” at his request, 
and the more readily because the people well 
knew that George Cornish, in his manner of 
conducting them, would not shrink from being 
true to his Quakerism. And it was good for 
these people, once in a while, to have their or- 
dinary mode of worship exchanged for the so- 
lemnity of a good “ Friends’ Meeting. r 

Readers of William Haslam’s narratives of 
his Cornish experiences are made familiar with 
the noisy demonstrativeness of the dissenting 
congregations. One First-day in 1870, G. Cor- 
nish had arranged to have an afternoon and an 
evening service at St. Ives’ handed over to him- 
self and a Friend who was holding meetings in 
Cornwall. At the evening meeting, a congre- 
gation of two thousand usually attended, and 
they were wont to be very noisy, sometimes up- 
roarious, in their responses. At the appointed 
time, the Friends went to the large chapel and 
found it filled. As they sat together in the pul- 
pit, with two thousand faces intent upon them, 
a lengthened time of silence at the outset was so 
profound that no sound was heard but the tick- 
ing of a small clock, and the same impressive 
silence covered the assembly as they listened 
with riveted attention to each of the visitors, 
and at the close, amid many expressions of 
thankfulness, “this is the thing that we want” 
was heard passing from one to another. It was 
no wonder that George Cornish longed that his 
fellow-members should be true to their own 
profession when laboring amongst others. 

On a few occasions, especially in the northern 
counties, G. Cornish felt called to travel in the 
service of Christ, away from his own neighbor- 
hood. At these times his heart was much drawn 
in loving solicitude towards young men with 
whom he became acquainted. With some of 
these he kept up correspondence to the end of 
his life, encouraging them to faithfulness in the 
path of duty. 

In his interesting autobiography, Richard 
Tangye says, in reference to G. Cornish: 

“On leaving Cornwall, a worthy old Friend, 
the late George Cornish, gave me some excellent 
advice. Said he, ‘ Richard, thou art going into 
a large town, where there are many temptations. 
Thy father has left thee a good name, and it is 
an unusual one. It is not like Jones or Brown, 
and if thou dost anything wrong everyone will 
know who it is. See that thou keep it bright.’ 
He also gave me another excellent piece of ad- 
vice, which I have endeavored not to forget, 
‘ Begin to give as soon as thou begins to get.’ ” 

In his meetings in his own district, as well as 
in more private intercourse among his neigh- 
bors, he sought, with loving earnestness, to win 
the young people for the Lord, and was specially 

















concerned to plead with the preachers to trust 
in the Lord, and in the light, power and guid- 
ance of his Spirit, in the exercise of their high 
vocation. 

In the latter part of 1876, G. Cornish’s health 
failed, and an affection of the throat caused him 
much suffering. He soon became convinced 
that his end was drawing near. For this he 
waited in patience and quiet trustfulness, and 
in a peace that none but his Lord could give 
him. He died at his home in Redruth on the 
twenty-ninth day of First Month, 1877, aged 
seventy-five. 
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Test of Character. 
The principal of a school in which boys were 
prepared for college, one day received a message 


and lifted her to her feet. Then carefully gath. 
ering up her papers, he politely handed them 
to her., Her profuse and rambling thanks served 
only to increase Charlie’s amusement. 

After the lady had told her accustomed story, 
to which the lawyer listened with every appear- 
ance of attention, he escorted her to the door, 
and she departed. 

Then he returned to the boys, and after ex- 
pressing pleasure at having formed their ac- 
quaintance, he dismissed them. The next day 
the teacher was informed of the occurrence, 
and told that the scholarship would be given to 
Henry Strong, with the remark, “ No one so 
well deserves to be fitted for a position of honor 
and influence as he who feels it his duty to 
help the humblest and the lowliest.”— Christian 


trom a lawyer living in the same town, request- 
ing him to call at his office, as he wished to have 
a talk with him. 

Arriving at the office, the lawyer stated that 
he had in his gift a scholarship entitling a boy 
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At Lourdes, in the southwestern part of 


to a four years’ course in a certain college, and 
that he wished to bestow it where it would be 
best used. 

“ Therefore,” he continued, “I have concluded 
to let you decide which boy of your school most 
deserves it.” 

“That is a hard question to decide,” replied 
the teacher thoughtfully. ‘Two of my pupils 
—Charles Hart and Henry Strong—will com- 
plete the course of study in my school this year. 
Both desire a collegiate education, and neither 
is able to attain it without assistance. They are 
sv nearly equal that I cannot tell which is the 
better scholar.” 

“ How is it as to deportment?” asked the 
lawyer. 

‘One boy does not more scrupulously observe 
all the rules of the school than the other,” was 
the answer. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “if, at the end of 
the year one boy has not gone ahead of the 
other, send them to me, and I will decide be- 
tween them.” 

As before, at the closing examinations, the 
boys stood equal in attainments. They were 
directed to call at the lawyer's office, no in- 
furmation being given as to the object of the 
visit. 

Two intelligent, well-bred boys they seemed, 
and the lawyer was beginning to wonder greatly 
how he should make a decision between. them. 
Just then the door opened, and an elderly lady 
of peculiar appearance entered. She was well 
known as being of unsettled mind and possessed 
of the idea that she had been deprived of a large 
fortune which was justly hers. As a conse- 
quence, she was in the habit of visiting lawyers’ 
offices, carrying in her hands a package of pa- 
pers, which she wished examined. She was a 
very familiar visitor to this office, where she was 
always received with respect, and dismissed 
with kindly promises of help. 

This morning, seeing that the lawyer was al- 
ready occupied with others, she seated herself 
to await his leisure. Unfortunately, the chair 
she selected was broken, and had been set aside 
as useless. 


France, a magnificent cathedral is being built 
in commemoration of the alleged appearance of 
the Virgin Mary to a peasant girl of that 
place. This claimed miraculous manifestation 
has brought multitudes of people and great 
wealth to the neighborhood, and, doubtless, the 
completed shrine of “Our Lady of Lourdes,” so 
called, will prove for its builders a rich depos- 
itory of vaiuable offerings from the supersti- 
tiously devout of the papal church, as well as 
from the throngs of tourists who will be drawn 
thither. 

Recently, I received from M. E. Elder, a 
niece of the Roman Catholic Archbishop Elder, 
of Cincinnati, a copy of the Catholic Telegraph, 
of that city, which contains an item relative to 
the institution on the twenty-seventh day of last 
Eleventh Month, of a “new feast” which was 
observed in church edifices by Lazarist priests 
or “ fathers,” styled “the Feast of the Mani- 
festation of the Immaculate Virgin of the Mi- 
raculous Medal.” The origin of this event and 
observance are thus stated : 

“On Nov. 27, 1830, the Mother of God ap- 
peared to a Sister of Charity, Catherine Laboure, 
then in Paris, and requested her to see that a 
medal was struck in honor of her immaculate 
conception. Accordingly the medal that we all 
know, with the figure of Our Lady crushing the 
head of the serpent and surrounded by the 
legend, “O Mary, conceived without sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee,” was made 
and had a marvellous popularity. It is called 
the Miraculous Medal, partly from its origin, 
partly from the innumerable favors received by 
those who have worn it. The Holy See, aftera 
rigid investigation, has pronounced the appari- 
tion genuine, and has instituted this feast in 
honor of the event.” 

I may say, that it was not to call attention to 
the foregoing announcement that the paper was 
sent me, but rather to note an article by M. E. 
Elder on a favorite topic of the latter, to wit: 
The thronging of her Irish co-religionists to the 
cities, where, as she frankly claims, they either 
themselves so largely become, or make others, 
paupers, encouraging drunkenness, idleness, 


































The result was, that she fell in a rather awk- 
ward manner, scattering her papers about the 
floor. The lawyer looked with a quick eye at 
the boys, before moving himself, to see what 
they would do. 

Charles Hart, after an amused survey of the 
fall, turned aside to hide the laugh he could not 
control. 


Henry Strong sprang to the woman’s side, 





gambling , ill-health and misery generally, in- 
stead of going out into the country districts and 
forming agricultural communitics. 
course, would be under priestly control, with 
Romanist parochial schools, to the moral im- 
provement of the rising generation, she thinks, 
and the making them better Roman Catholics. 
She rightly believes, that the great cities are in 
a “ congested” condition, and that life in them, 
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morally and physically, is in an unhealthy con- 
dition. The evidence before the Lexow Com- 
mittee goes to show to what a very large extent 
the adherents of the Romish church are ag@nts 
jn this moral ruin. 

Of this criminal participation, M. E. Elder is 
well aware, declaring her knowledge of, and her 
shame at it, openly. Thus, at the Congress of 
Roman Catholics held at the time of the Colum- 
bian Fair, she produced a paper upon the ac- 
countability of the Roman Catholics for a large 
part of the retail liquor traffic of the country, 
rating her brethren in such severe language for 
this wicked work that the assembly sat ‘aghast at 
her temerity. One cannot but wish for her that 
she might see beyond the priests and all the 
hierarchy of man’s making, to the one High 
Priest, offered a sacrifice for sin, once for all, 
and through whom “we have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father.” Such mischievous in- 
struction as is conveyed by priests, in a certain 
(Spanish ) tract, just published in Brazil, en- 
titled “ Questions and Answers About Protest- 
antism,” I am afraid would not enlighten, and 
would not benefit, the proposed select Roman 
Catholic rural colonies. ‘“‘ What does Protest- 
autism Mean?” is one of the questions. “It 
means a rebellion of vain men against Jesus 
Christ and his Church.” “ What was said of 
Luther?” “ That he was most depraved, brutal 
and inhuman, without piety, more of a Jew 
than a Christian.” “ What was the end of Cal- 
vin?” “ He died (in despair, blaspheming and 

alling on the devil) of a disease the most re- 
volting—res aten of worms!” “ Were such mon- 
sters the founders of Protestantism?” “ Yes, 
these were the great saints so praised and held 
up by the Protestants as more virtuous than the 
Apostles, the holy fathers and doctors of the 
church; more holy than all the popes, bishops 
and priests of Catholicism.” 

There are those who are preparing to with- 
stand the aggrandizement of Rome by secret 
prudential and defensive measures, which may 
involve the application of force. There was a 
great outcry several years ago, when it was as- 
serted that guns were lodged in priests’ houses 
for the young men to drill with. Whatever 
may have been the real state-of the case in that 
connection, we now observe how the boys’ bri- 
gade movement has spread among the Protestant 
denominations, so that drilling with real gunsand 
swords and other of the soldiers’ equipments is 
carried on in church buildings, the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, &e. This 
instruction is capable of being used by design- 
ing persons for a carnal purpose quite alien to 
the promotion of Christianity. It is the writer’s 
belief that the misrepresentations and erroneous 
doctrinal teaching of the Romish church may 
be best combatted by Friends and others by up- 
holding the truth in simplicity, keeping away 
from man’s Jeadership, ceremonialism and sen- 
suousness in the accompaniments of worship. 
Many who have no love for the papacy, have 
drifted into a current that sets rapidly towards 
Romish ceremonialism. 


Rebekah can still be found watering her 
camels at the Mesopotamian well—ready to con- 
sent to her parents’ betrothal of her to her cousin 
Isaac, in another land, whom she has never 
seen. 

The marriage of Jacob to both Leah and 
Rachel is now in progress, as though it had 
been delayed many times the seven years of its 
first postponement. The same cry of grievous 
mourning which startled the Canaanites when 
the Egyptians came up with the body of Jacob, 
to bury it in the patriarchal tomb at Hebron, 
pierces the ear of the modern listener, from the 
Nile to the Tigris, with hardly the change of a 
quavering note in all the passing centuries. 

Two centuries ago, Sir John Chardin wrote: 
“Tt is not in Asia as it is in our Europe, where 
there are frequent changes, more or less, in the 
forms of things, as the habits, buildings, garden- | ¢ 
ing, and the like. Inthe East, they are constant 
in all things, the habits are at this day in the 
same manner as in the precedent ages, so that 
one may reasonably believe that in that part of 
the world the exterior forms of things (as their 
manners and customs) are the same now as they 
were two thousand years since, except in such 
changes as may have been introduced by reli- 
gion, which are, nevertheless, very inconsider- 
able."—Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social 
Life. 
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Fating Earth. 


Charles Lyell, the geologist, tells us, that when 
in Georgia, he observed several negroes there 
whose health had been impaired by dirt eating, 
or the practice of devouring aluminous earth— 
a diseased appetite, which, I afterwards found, 
prevails in several parts of Alabama, where 
they eat clay. A white person was pointed out 
to me, who was quite as sickly and had a green 
complexion, derived from this same habit, and I 
was told of a young lady in good circumstances 
who could not be broken of eating clay. 

The celebrated Humboldt, when travelling 
in South America, met with Indian tribes who 
were in the practice of eating earth. He says, 
“This earth is a greasy kind of clay, which, in 
seasons of scarcity, the natives use to assuage 
the cravings of hunger—it having been proved 
by their experience, as well as by physiological 
researches, that want of food can be more easily 
borne by filling the cavity of the stomach with 
some substance, even although it may be in 
itself very nearly or totally innutritious. The 
Indian hunters of North America, for the same 
purpose, tie boards tightly across the abdomen, 
and most savage races are found to have re- 
course to expedients that answer the same end.” 

The same writer remarks that, when the 
waters of the Orinoco River and its tributary 
streams are low, the Ottawa Indians subsist on 
fish and turtles. When the rivers swell, fishing 
almost entirely ceases. During the period of these 
inundations, which last two or three months, 
the Ottawas swallow a prodigious quantity of 

earth. We found heaps of earth-balls in their 
huts, piled up in pyramids three or four feet 
high. They do not eat every kind of clay in- 
differently, but choose alluvial beds, which con- 
tain the most unctuous earth and the smoothest 


Jostan W. Leeps. 
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Tue Uncuaneina Easr. — Abraham — or 
Ibraheem, as they call him to-day—is still to | to the touch. 
be seen coming out from the entrance of his} A similar habit is found among the negroes 
tent to greet the approaching strangers who|on the coast of Guinea, In Java and other 
have caught his eye in the distance, and to urge | East Indian Isles, little —_ cakes of clay, 
upon them the welcome of his hospitality. | slightiy baked, are exposed for sale in the mar- 
Hosts and guests, and tent, and bread, and kets, which the natives eat with relish. And in 
slaughtered calf, and salutations, are the same | Germany, the workmen employed in the sand- 
to-day as they were forty centuries ago. stove quarries at the mountain of Kiffhausen, 
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spread a very fine clay upon their bread, instead 
of butter. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Extract from a letter from a Friend residing 
in Indiana, dated Twelfth Month 1st, 1894: 

“To-day was Monthly Meeting at our place, 
I did not get there—I very often miss them and 
our common meeting too, because I do not enjoy 
them as | once could. I cannot — with the 
way they are conducted, is one 2ASON ; and 
another is, my hearing is so dull it i$ but little 
I can hear. I can read the Bible at home more 
to my satisfaction than to go to the meeting- 
house to see it read, and comments made on the 
portion read. 

‘First-day afternoon.—I will add a little 
more to my letter: I went to meeting to-day. 
Got there before the First-d: ay school closed (or 

Sabbath School they call it here). After getting 
through with the lesson, the school rose to their 
feet, and sung a short hymn; then a benedic- 
tion, and closed—a sample of all their First-day 
schools. 

“ Meeting at Eleven.—First was a song, then 
a portion of Scripture was read by the pastor, 
selected beforehand for the occasion, then two 
prayers were offered, then a song, then the pas- 
tor’s sermon, which was studied up befvure; 
another prayer, and the meeting closed. 

“I stepped into the minister’s house a short 
time ago. He had the Bible and two or three 
other books spread out before him on the table. 
I remarked, ‘Thou art studying some?’ ‘ Yes,’ 


he said, ‘1 cannot preach without studying.’ 
I said, ‘Many a one has preached powerful 


sermons without studying or much book-learn- 
ing.” He said, ‘ Fox, Barclay and Penn were 
the only ones.’ So I left him. 

“ He, as well as most others hereaway, put 
the Scriptures as the primary rule of faith and 
practice; that is, they get their knowledge of 
what their duty is by the study of the Scrip- 
tures, without reference to the Spirit that gave 
them forth. I have often heard them say, when 
they got iu trouble they went to the Bible. 
Many deviations crowd in my mind, which I 
would like to speak of, but will forbear at pres- 
ent. I have felt sometimes like writing a state- 
ment of how things are moving out here, but 
do not want to be finding too much fault.” 

[The caution ex pressed by the Friend who 
wrote the above letter, to be on his guard against 
“ finding too much fault,” is a wholesome one. 
Yet we believe that there is a service in making 
public such plain statements, in order that 
Friends elsewhere may know to what the pres- 
ent tendency towards a pastoral system and 
pemenget form of worship is likely to lead. 








“ HE is a coward who shrinks from the dis- 
covery of his own faults.” 
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John Camm and John Audland were instru- 
ments in the Lord’s hand in cenvineing many 
of the people of Bristol of the Truth of the doe- 
trine held by Friends, and in turning their at- 
tention to the heavenly grace of God, which 
works effectually in the heart of man to his re- 
formation and redemption. 

Charles Marshall a resident in that city gives 
an interesting account of the labors of these 
servants of God. He says: “On a First-day 
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in the morning, I went with them about a mile 




























water. After some hours of the morning were 
spent, I saw in them a great travail in spirit. 
John Audland said trembling, ‘ Let us be going 
into the city ;’ so we came to a house where were 
several people met together, inquiring after 
these two men of God. John Audland was 
under a great exercise of spirit, and said, ‘Is 
here any one that has an interest in any field? 
An ancient man said, ‘I have in a field pretty 
near.’ Notice being given to the people in the 
house, they came forth; and as we went along 
the people in the streets went also to the 0 
so that we became a pretty number. Dea 

John Camm began to speak tenderly, and in 


God. I perceived a great exercise on my dez 
friend and father in Christ Jesus, John load. 
land, who very much trembled. After dear 
John Camm had done, he stood up full of dread 
in his countenance, lifted up his voice as a 
trumpet and said, ‘I proclaim spiritual war 
with the inhabitants of the earth, who are in 
the fall and separation from God ; and prophecy 
to the four winds of heaven,’ and he went on 
in the mighty power of God, opening the way of 
life. At this meeting many were effectually 
convinced and turned from darkness to light. 
Such was the effectual working of the Almighty 
power of God, through these servants of the 
Most High, that my tongue cannot express 
what I was an eye and ear witness of, and soul 
sharer in.” 

Before Alice Hayes became a member with 
Friends, she attended one of their meetings, at 
which one of the Lord’s servants spoke, she says, 
“The power that attended the te stimony reached to 
the witness of God in my heart; and a zeal for 
Him was raised within me.” 

William Edmundson says = was at a meet- 
ing at Kilmore in Ireland, in company with 
Richard Clayton, to which ie tender people 
thereabouts generally came and “ most of them 
received the truth in the love of it and much 
tenderness; for they were waiting for it.” 

The awakening energy and effective con- 
vincement that attended the remarkable meet- 
ings at Bristol, were not due to any natural 
qualifications possessed by Camm and Audland, 
but were the fruits of the power of God which 
rested upon them at the time, and not only pre- 
pared them for the service they were called to 
perform, but went along with their labors and 
touched the hearts of the people. The Lord 
alone is able to turn the hearts of the people, 
and to Him we must look for all ability to pro- 
mote the spread of his kingdom. 
a full recognition of this truth, 













































some persons 


others, aud others become puffed up with an 
imaginary conceit of their own abilities, and do 
not vive God the glory of his own works so fully 
as they should. Sue +h would do well to consider 
the example of the Apostle Peter, who when in 
conjunction with John he had healed the lame 
man, refused to take honor to himself, but pro- 
claimed to the Jews, that it was by the name 
[power] of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, that the 
healing had been performed. 

The best preparation for usefulness in the 
church is the abiding in such close communion 
with the Spirit of Christ, as to hear his voice, 
and receive from Him both the call to service 
and the ability to perform it. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

UnitTep Stares.—On the 2Ist instant, the United 

States Supreme Court decided that the Sherman Anti- 






































































and a half from the city, to a little spring of 


great zeal, directing r to the heavenly grace ni 
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place an undue dependence on the labors of 
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Trust law was unconstitutional in respect to the ope- 
rations of the sugar Trust. This decision might seem 
to be alarming, as upholding monopolies, if the fact 
were lost sight of, that the Sugar Trust is not a mo- 
nopoly, inasmuch as others can build refineries and 
run them in opposition. Such a step is now being 
taken in Camden, N. J. 

A memorial signed by 354 members of Parliament, 
representing all shades of political opinion in Great 
Britain, was presented to President Cleveland last 
week. It proposes that all differences between that 
country and the United States, which cannot be settled 
by the usual diplomatic methods, shall be submitted 
to arbitration. 

The United States cruiser Philadelphia sailed from 
San Francisco on First-day last, for entities under 
orders from the President, telegraphed from Wash- 
ington on Seventh-day afternoon. This step was taken 
as @ proper precaution, though the despatches to the 
State Department from Minister Willis indicate that 
the trou le is over. 

On the 21st instant, the Treasury gold reserve stood 
at $69,963,117. 

Ex-Seerctary of State John W. Foster, who was se- 
lected several weeks ago by the Chinese Government 
to assist the Chinese plenipotentiaries in their nego- 
tiations for peace with the Japanese Government, ar- 
rived at Yokohama on the 21st. 

A mysterious buried wall in Evergreen town-hip, 
Sanilac County, Michigan, is attracting a great deal of 
attention. It has been traced about five miles so far. 

The colony of Waldenses at Valdese, Burke Ccunty. 
North Carolina, has, up to this time, held the lands 
there in common, but now each family takes what it 
can cultivate and pay for. 

From recent developments, it is claimed that Lead- 
ville’s gold belt has Leen, as yet, barely touched upon. 
It is said to have an extent of three miles by ten. 

Indiana’s natural gas supply will be exhausted in 
less than four years, according to the annual report 
just made by the State Gas Inspector. He estimates 
that at least $25,000,000 worth of gas has been wasted 
in Indiana alone. 

A tornado in Mo ile Bay last week damaged oyster 
beds and other property to the extent of over $40,000. 

The Idaho Legislature has adopted a resolution to 
submit the woman suffrage question to a vote of the 
people. 

During a fire at the Montana Central Railway yards, 
at Butte, on the Lith instant, several cars of powder 
caught fire, and exploded with tremendous force. The 
tire attracted a large cr »wd and hundreds were stand- 
ing near when the explosions = —_ Fifty-three 
persons were killed and 85 injured, 4 of them fatally. 

On the 20th instant, the passe nger steamer State of 
Mis-ouri, plying between Cincinnati and Memphis, 
sank at Wolf Creek, 200 miles below Cincinnati The 
lo-s of life is reported to have been 18. 

A strike ofthe motormen and conductors of the trolley 
lines in Brooklyn last week still continues. On the 
7th instant, the Sheriff called out the Twenty-third 
Regiment of the National Guard, and, on the evening 
of the 21st, shots were fired at the Guard by a mob, 
The militia fired several volleys over the heads of the 
mob, and several persons were accidentally wounded. 
The Brooklyn Common Council and the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Kings County adopted resolutions de- 
nouncing the railroad companies for refusing to settle 
the strike, and calling upon the Attorney General to 
take action to abrogate their charters. 

On the 17th instant, Common Council of this city 
passed a resolution providing for the appointment of 
a joint special committee to investigate the allegation 
that a large amount of stock of the Mutual Automatic 
Telephone Company was used in securing the passage 
by Councils of an ordinance granting privileges to 
that corporation. Select Council adjourned before it 
could be called upon to concur in the resolution. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 475, being 
13 less than the previous week, and 58 less than the 
corresponding week of last year. Of the foregoing 
247 were males and 225 females; 69 died of pneumo- 
nia; 50 of consumption; 44 of heart disease; 
diphtheria ; 22 of apoplexy ; 
convulsions; 13 of old age; 































































15 of me mbranous croup ; 
12 of nephritis; i2 of paralysis; 10 of inanition; 10 
of typhoid fever, and 8 of casualties. 
Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s. 97 a 100; 4's, 
5’s, reg., 115} a 116; coupon, 1165 
6's, 100 a 110. ; 


113 a 1133; 


a 117; currency 


Corron sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 


of 6c. per pound for middling uplands. 
Ferp.—Winter bran, in bulk, $16.25 
bran, in sacks, $16.50 a $17.25. 
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28 of | 
21 of bronchitis; 19 of 
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FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.20; do. » extras, 
$2.25 a $240; No. 2 winter family, $25 0 a $2.60: 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $2.75; W estern 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25; spring, clear, 


$2.60 a $2.70; do., straight, $3.10 a $3.35; do. 


i , patent, 
$3.40 a $3.70; do., favorite brands, higher. 
GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 603 a 608 ets. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 48} a 484 ets, 
No. 2 white oats, 863 a 36} cts. 
3EEF CATTLE. — Extra, none here; good, 43 a 5e.; 


medium, tic. a 43c.; common, + . dhe. ; culls, 34 a Ste; . 

SHEEP AND a —LExtra,3a die; good, 34a: 
medium, 3 a 3}c.; commoa, 23 a 2}c.; culls, 14 a2 
lambs, 35 a 4 ic 

Hoas.—6 a 6he. 

ForEIGN.—The interesting announcement is made 
that Gladstone intends to appear once more in the 
House of Commons and participate in its proceedings 
He hasso declared in letters to his former followers in 
Parliament. He will speak and vote on the most 
important questions, but will keep silent as to the 
others. While disposed to be non-committal, he has 
intimated that he will take part in the debate in the 
Irish Land bill, the Armenian atrocities and the Anti- 
Lords measure. The United Press correspondent 
avers that Gladstone’s support of the bill depriving the 
House of Lords of the veto power will greatly assist 
the Liberals, particularly on the eve of a general 
election. 

Casimir-Perier resigned the office of President of 
France. He re-announced his resignation on the 
evening of the 15th instant, at a specially summoned 
meeting of the Cabinet, having previously informed 
Cheliomel-Lacour, the President of the Senate, of his 
inability to solve the problem presented by the resig- 
nation of Premier Depuy. Within 48 hours, Fran- 
cois Felix Faure was elected President of the French 
Republic in place of Casimir-Perier. He had a ma- 
. Faure is a Moderate 
Republican and a free trader, which is only natural, 
seeing that he represents Havre in the Chamber. He 
is a tall, handsome man of fifty-five, with white hair 
and a black moustache. He isa rich ship owner, has 
travelled a great deal—to the United States among 
other places. He speaks English well and has a 
family. 

According to a report by Jules Forest, read before 
the French National Society of Acclimatization, wo- 
man’s desire to decorate her bonnet with feathers 
~auses the slanghter each year of 1,450,000 swallows, 
and is, moreover, exterminating the heron, the bird 
of paradise, and many of the most beautiful birds of 
the American and Australasian tropics. 

A despatch to the London Times, dated Teheran, 
Persia, First Month 19th, says: “The city of Kuchan, 
which an earthquake de-troyed 14 months ago, and 
which was immediately rebuilt, was again destroyed 
on January 17th. Many were killed. A hundred 
women were crushed in one bath. The extent of the 
damage and the number of the deaths are unknown as 
yet. The bitterest cold increases the suffering. Four 
distinct shocks were felt in Meshed in the last three 
days, but no damage was done.” 

A despatch from Bangkok, of the 17th, says: “ All 
the foreign representatives attended here to-day the 
ceremony of the King’s solemn proclamation of the 
new Crown Prince. The German Minister read a con- 
gratulatory address on behalf of the Diplomatic Corps. 
A commission is going to England for the purpose 
of investing the new Crown Prince with the insignia 
of his new dignity, and he will be given the choice of 
returning to Siam at once or of remaining in England 
for two years more, in order to complete his edu- 
cation.” 

The United Press, per steamer Alameda, has intel- 
ligence of an uprising in Hawaii Five hundred na- 
tives were armed and intended to surprise Honolulu at 
night. The authorities were warned and took the 
necessary precautions. A fight took place between the 
police and the rebels; martial law was declared and 
many royalists were arrested. 


NOT. IC ES. 
Westrown BoaRpviInG ScuooL..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 aA. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 
ZEBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 
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